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Editorial. 

The past is not dead, and Schiller’s “Threefold is the pace of 
Time: slowly the future comes crawling on, like an arrow the 
present flies, eternally at rest stands the past”* must be taken with 
several grains of salt; not the teacher of history spoke here, but the 
maker of epigrammatic bons mots. The past, for one thing, grows; 
research finds little facts, events, situations, which, like additional 
small stones, change the entire mosaic picture; from generation to 
generation it shows itself in varying perspective; its influence upon 
the present may have been subliminal and may now become con- 
scious, and vice versa. That is reason enough for the assertion that 
history must be rewritten from time to time. 


This is true also of the history of the Church or the churches 
in their larger or smaller divisions, denominations, and their com- 
ponent parts. It is particularly true when earlier “histories” are too 
meager or inaccurate or one-sided and biased. In such case, of 
course, one may say: Not rewriting, but writing, first writing, of 
the real history, is what is needed. . 


* “Dreifach ist der Schritt der Zeit: langsam kommt die Zukunft her- 
gezogen, pfeilschnell ist das Jetzt entflogen, ewig still steht die Vergangenheit.” 
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“Real history.’ ” Although, for example, the history of the Mis- 
souri Synod is, of course, contained in general histories of the Lu- 
theran Church in America; although, furthermore, we have Hoch- 
stetter’s History of the Missouri Synod and Koestering’s Saxon 
Emigration, still the real history of this body has not yet been 
written. 

How is this to be understood? ead ot composing a catalog 
of deficiencies, it will be more profitable to see what a real history 
should be, and that, again, not by a list of organized chapters for 
a table of contents, but rather in a causerie on several generally 
recognized demands of modern history-writing. 

We will all at once admit: a “biography” of X. which reports 
the growth in size and weight of X., enumerates everything he did 
_and everything done to him, the various grades of his career, the 
cause of his death, and his funeral, but which does not give us 
a picture of his time, his environment, the intellectual and moral 
make-up of the people with whom he came into contact, the issues 
agitating the public mind during his life, his physical surround- 
ings — such a book is not a real biography. The same applies when 
~ the subject of the “biography” is an entire church-body. In order 
to understand the various phases of its history, we must possess the 
“historical sense,” that is, have the ability mentally to place ourselves 
in the position of the group whose history we are studying. In 
order to do that, we must be acquainted with what is awkwardly and 
inaccurately called the historical background. “Inaccurately,” be- 
_cause the phrase gives the i impression as if X. or the Church had the 
social, religious, political situation in back of them and were playing 
his or its part before it, individually, independently, without con- 
nection. But the most idealistic organization, being made up of 
human beings which do have earthly relations with their com- 
munity, cannot but be influenced by it, and vice versa. The monks 
of the early Middle Ages recognized this and therefore left the 
community. The Church of Christ, however, though not of the 
world, must stay in the world. 

Now, then, the early congregations of the Missouri Synod 
being largely an immigrant Church, what were all those conditions 
in the various sections of our country into which they came? For 
example, what was the religious status of the people of Missouri 
when the Saxon immigrants settled there in 1839? How did this 
strongly organized body of Christian families with their university- 
trained ministers react, for example, upon the theologically un- 


} 
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trained, but zealous Bapist circuit-riders who had gone on strike 
against the Eastern Baptists’ attempt to carry on missions along 


the Mississippi by trained missionary pastors? How did the Ger- 


man peasants fit into the city congregations in the East and the 


educated Saxon and other merchants, physicians, etc., into the 


primitive rural life in the West? Were the American practical 
(not theoretical) systems favorable or unfavorable to them? 

Will it not be necessary to quit generalizing as to their. motives 
for emigrating and to state that many, many Lutherans left Europe 
merely because they hoped to improve their economic conditions, at 
least for their offspring, and that, in Michigan, for example, one 
of the purposes of the leader Loehe was by offering economic op- 
portunities to prepare a prophylactic against sexual irregularities 
among the Bavarian youth — economic-social welfare, an evidence 
of the far-sightedness of this man? Does it mean anything, or does 
it not, that the large immigration of the eighties and nineties of 
the past century came from the Deutsche Reich, while the earlier 
one came from such a diversified number of statelets, churchries, etc., 
that “Germany was merely a geographical concept”? Years ago we 
saw a Lutheran church in Rochester, N. Y., which did not bear the 
name of merely Deutsch-Lutherische Kirche, but Norpdeutsche 
Lutherische Kirche. © 

Lutheran antecedents in this country go back ’way beyond the 
beginnings of the Missouri Synod. It is natural that men delight 
in knowing that their organization is no novice, but dates back for 
centuries and that already in olden days prominent people were 
members of it. But care must be taken that the term Lutheran 
teally applies to these “ancestors” both in its distinctive and in its 
intrinsic sense. What is the use, for example, of drawing attention 
to the fact that Mr. Bronk in New Amsterdam, in the seventeenth 
century, was a Lutheran unless Mr. Bronk’s Lutheranism was active? 
No more than the probably Lutheran ancestry of Colonel Lind- 
bergh. And what will we say of “historians” who “point with pride” 
to very early reports of Lutherans on the Canary Islands in the 
seventeenth century, even though they know that these “Lutherans” 


were sailors from England, i.e., Anglicans, and that in Britain, 


Italy, Spain, and France at shea tone frequently every secessionist 
from the Roman Church was called Luthefan, Luthérien, Lutheri- 
zanto. It smacks so awfully much of lack of joy in the real value 
of the Church when efforts are made to bring in every Tom, Dick, 


and Harry. It is just as foolish as some Americans’ pride on their 
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“descent from the Mayflower ancestors” with its morally varicolored = 
cargo. The “me, too” line of thought should have been buried with = 


Senator Platt of New York. — : £ 


_ When the Missouri Synod came into existence, the other Lu- 
theran bodies in the United States were by no means in harmony 


with one another, neither in their attitude to the Book of Concord, 
in their doctrinal proclamation, nor in the principles, of their church 
discipline, nor in the outward form of their public worship, nor in 
their profession of the Church’s object. The coming of the “Mis- 
sourians” did not change that, although some of the more serious 
elements became the allies of the Missouri Synod. The previous 
theological cleft was deep enough. Missouri did not deepen it; 
by her plain, distinct, definite statements she only revealed the depth 
of the cleavage. Several attempts have been made by American 


publishers to give the public a comprehensive survey of the status 


and history of the various bodies, and in order to be impartial, they 


requested a representative of each synodical body to write the history - 


and doctrinal position of his own organization. That has been 
praised. But—is it not a testimony of the paucity of thorough 
information, of the “historical sense,’ of the (let us not say: 
willingness, but:) ability to report about the other side just as 
openly, frankly, honestly, as about one’s own? “ : 
No man, nor body of men, is perfect; some imperfections 
pertain to the private life, some to judgment in administration or 
pastoral or educational work. There is, then, no need of “white- 
washing.” Must the impeccability of Luther be preserved at any 
cost in order to show the wonder of the work of God? It seems to 


us that just when we see the weakness of men, our conviction that 


the Church is God’s work is deepened. 


"The history of the Lutheran Church in America includes much 
reporting on doctrinal and other controversies, the same as in most 


other churches, even among the four or five hundred Seventh-day 
Baptists in Rhode Island. To show that such controversies really 
affect the entire membership of the various bodies and not only the 
theological leaders, the historian in such connection must not only 
know the official controversial (printed) publications, not only the 
minutes of pastoral conferences, but also what went on in the 
meetings of the congregations, in their conversations. The writer 
well remembers what a commotion there still was in old St. Mat- 
thew’s in New York in 1881 after the congregation, with Immanuel, 


St. Luke’s, St. Mark’s, had severed its connection with the New 


i" 
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York Ministerium. Such things and other marks of the actual 
church-life are not easy to describe, for minutes, records, do not 
entirely tell the story. We must have access to private letters; 
memoirs will have to be used, though with great care, because in our 
old age our autobiography frequently must share its name with 
Goethe’s, who called it DicHtuNe und Wahrheit (Fiction and 
Truth). But occasionally the resolutions in old records do tell 
a story; as, in preparation for school picnics: “Resolved to bring 
[so and so much} beer” and later on: “Resolved to cease with the 
custom of selling beer at the picnic, because the neighbors do not 
understand our position”; or in another case: “Resolved to deal 
{so and so} with Z.,” who had taken part in a lynching. Let. us 
have a great deal of church-life in a history. 


And we must remember that in life, things happen not only 
after one another, but always alongside of one another. Everywhere 
a history of the Synod must show a cross-cut of contemporaneous 
events, tendencies, and influences. Books like the renowned Church 
History by Kurtz are almost useless in this respect for the student 
of history because they treat the “beside one another” as though it 
had been “after one another.” So the impression is gained that 
during a certain decade only doctrine occupied the Church or the 
erection of higher schools of learning and that at a later period 
mission-work was done. No, these activities occurred at the same 
time. It is not easy to force human language, which can express 
only one after another, to present a picture of contemporary things; 
but it can be done. 


These jottings also indicate the material the Concordia His- 
torical Institute attempts to gather. PRW. Ei. 
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Personal Impressions of the Youthful Francis Pieper. 
By PROF. TH. GRAEBNER, D. D., Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. ’ 
When a boy in his Pomeranian home, Francis Pieper was sent 
to the Gymnasia at Koeslin and Kolberg, where he took the usual 
course of language, science, and mathematics. From this time we 
have in the way of relics only a note-book of thirty-two pages in 
small quarto, bound in heavy paper and bearing on the cover the 
notation “Arithmetik — Pieper II.” This note-book contains the 
principles of algebra as derived from the general laws of arithmetic, 
treated under the heads of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. 

He came to America with his widowed mother and two 
brothers, August and Anton. Another son, Reinhold, Francis’s 
senior by two years, had become interested in botany and came to 
America two years before his mother emigrated, with the hope of 
finding opportunities for success in horticulture. His first home 
was at Watertown, Wis., where he lived with an uncle, his mother’s 
brother, who was principal of the Lutheran parochial school. 
Reinhold’s preferences for classical study, however, asserted them- 
~ selves, and he entered Northwestern University (now Northwestern 
College), a school conducted by the Synod of Wisconsin. He 
began his sophomore year when Francis entered the junior class. 
The college authorities at this time were looking about for a capable 
matron, with special abilities in the direction of kitchen manage- 
ment, and found a suitable person in Mrs. Pieper, who accepted the 
position, : 

There is living to-day at Madison, Wis. a classmate of 
Dr. Pieper, the Rev. E. A. Pankow, now honorably retired. Pieper 
and Pankow were members of the first class that graduated from 
Northwestern College, and Rev. Pankow is now the only surviving 
member of that class. We have asked him to favor us with a few 
recollections and received from him a set of memoranda which 
‘testify not only to the excellent memory and genial good humor of 
Rev. Pankow, but also to qualities that should rank him as a racon- 
teur of no mean order. 

When young Pankow entered the college, the institution had 
just opened its doors. He was present at its dedication. The 
prospectus distributed on that day listed a course of study which 
followed closely the pattern of the American college, an academic 
course of three years leading over to a four-year classical course or 
to a scientific course of the same length. It speaks volumes for the 
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Dr. F. Pieper. 


far-sighted management of the founders that not only was English 
the medium of instruction throughout, all text-books being in that 
language, but even German was treated, like French, Latin, and 
Greek, as a foreign language. 

It does not seem, however, that the early faculty answered the 
highest requirements in the way of scholarship. Rev. Pankow says 
that Latin gave them little difficulty. But it was different in Greek. 
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Xenophon’s Anabasis was read, and the class fared very badly, 
picking up courage when they noted that the teacher “didn’t s 
much more sense out of it than we did.” They now were convince 
that old Xenophon didn’t know himself what he was writing about. 
The class prided itself upon the discovery that the Greeks in the 
day of Xenophon had not attained to the stage of civilization found 
among the Romans in the days of Caesar. The class would no 
doubt have carried this impression into later life if they had not 
at this time received a new teacher for the ancient languages, Pro- 
fessor Meumann, a graduate of a German university. It seems that 
the new professor diagnosed the difficulties of the class correctly 
and put it through a thorough drill in Greek grammar. Pankow 
goes on record on behalf of his class that, when they renewed their 
acquaintance with Xenophon, “we found out that the old man 
really did know what he was writing about and that we had ‘dis- 
covered’ nothing.” — | 
While ahead of their time in their conception of the type of 


training demanded for an American Lutheran college, the board 


soon found it best, in view of the strong influx of boys trained in 
Germany, to make the curriculum conform more to that of the 
German Gymnasia. The instruction became bilingual, and German 
text-books were now employed as the medium of instruction, not 
only in German, but also in the classi¢s. When, therefore, in 1870 
Pieper came to the institution, he found its course a continuation of 
the instruction he had received at Kolberg. 4 
While it may appear like saying the obvious and inevitable 
thing about a famous man, we have it on the word of Rev. Pankow 
that Francis Pieper from the beginning was “an inspiration to his 
fellow-students.” Indeed, he maintains that especially in the ancient 
languages Pieper was the pace-maker of the class; his example “set 
us to work as we had never worked before. And work was no 
longer a drudgery to us, but we began to take real interest in ite 
Not only this, but since by reason of the shortage of instructors, 
classes were combined in certain branches, the influence was felt 
also in the upper classes and through them more or less permeated 
the entire student-body. Rev. Pankow does not hesitate to go on 
record with the statement that the good reputation for scholarship 
which the institution had gained when the class graduated “it owed, 
next to Prof. Dr. Ernst, to our Pieper.” At the graduation exer- 
cises, Pieper delivered an address in the Greek language, the only 


” Not ithe in evteniree but also in moribus Benes Pieper 
was ¢ a model student. There was evident in his conduct the blessed 
rence of a pious home. Let us also give credit to the outstand- 
oe ing merits of the German character for some of the traits which 
_ were noted at this time and indeed throughout Dr. Pieper’s life. 
. 


Who of us that knew the Doctor at the height of his career and 

in his mellow, declining years will not find the following, penned 

by his classmate, a description of Pieper as we recollect him: “He 
was punctual in everything he did, conscientiously applying himself 
f to the work assigned to him and thus living up to the rule ‘never 
to leave for the morrow what you can do to-day.’ He therefore 
found plenty of time left for recreation and real relaxation, not being 
worried by the thought of to-morrow. In his conversation he was 
genial, of courteous manner, sociable, and a good entertainer; he 
took delight in passing a joke and in the same spirit took a. joke. 
I yet look back with pleasure to the numerous pleasant hours we 
of the two upper classes spent together in student fashion.” 
Pankow has a precious recollection of a merry gathering of 
students at which Pieper surprised the boys with a solo, sung accord- 
ing to the tune of an ancient German folk-song, the text being 
translated into “monks’ Latin,” thus: — 

Tu, tu mi iaces in corde, tu, tu mi iaces in sensu; 
Tu, tu mi facis dolores, nescis, quam bonus sum te. 
Sane, sane — nescis, quam bonus sum te.” 
There were three additional stanzas in the same outrageous 

} Latin and at the close of the solo, Pieper received a rousing ovation, 
| which he acknowledged after the fashion of the concert stage with 
| a condescending smile and sweeping bow. There had to be an 
| encore, and by an arrangement speedily agreed upon the students 
after each verse sang the refrain: — 
1 Alles in der Welt, alles in der Welt, nur kein Kleingeld! 
ot ; Alles in der Welt, alles, nur — kein — Geld! D.C. 

After his graduation from Concordia Seminary in 1875 Francis 
Pieper entered upon his pastoral labors at Centerville, Wis., 
situated on Lake Michigan and now called Hika. Reinhold Pieper 
then was stationed at Wrightstown on the Fox River, not far distant. 
| Among the acquaintances of the Piepers in the near-by city of She- 

-  boygan there was a certain Mr. Koehn, who took a lively interest in 
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the work of the Church and particularly in its institutions. “He 
was engaged in the fish business, and smoked fish was his specialty. 
Occasionally he would send cases of smoked fish to our college at 
Watertown and to St. Louis and probably to other institutions. 
Whenever such shipments arrived, Mr. Koehn was vociferously 


A Rare Picture, and Very Characteristic of Dr. F. Pieper. 


cheered by the entire student-body, and there was good reason 
for it. I can say, whenever later I had a chance to partake of 
smoked fish, I always missed that fine flavor and taste those She- 
boygan fish had, and I am sure that all the students of those early 
days had the same experience.” 

At that time occurred an incident which Pankow relates with 
a great deal of gusto. Neither of the Pastors Pieper was at that 
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time married. One day Francis paid a visit to his brother Reinhold 
at Wrightstown. Unattractive as bachelors’ quarters usually are, 
Reinhold’s rooms were no exception and after the customary ex- 
change of greetings, Reinhold proposed that they walk a short 
distance up the Fox River to a place famous as a fishing-spot. The 
necessary preparations were quickly made, and the two went fishing. 
Luck was poor, and they wended their way homeward without 
having made a catch. On their way they dropped in at a grocery 
and bought some smoked fish. Answering. their inquiry, the store- 
keeper informed them that the fish came “from Sheboygan.” 

Back at Reinhold’s quarters, as they were partaking of their. 
_ meal, it occurred to the brothers that this was the identical kind of 
smoked fish of which they had eaten during their college and semi- 
nary years. This thought suggested a second one — since they were 
living so close to the point of origin of these shipments to Water- 
town and St. Louis, why not call upon the kind donor and voice 
their appreciation? ‘This resolution was carried out a little later in 
the season. The brothers met at Sheboygan and were duly directed 
to the home of Mr. Koehn. An elderly lady came and opened the 
door for them. Not knowing the lady, they introduced themselves 
and asked whether they could see Mr. Koehn. She kindly invited 
them to step in and be seated and told them that Mr. Koehn, her 
husband, was not in and was quite busy at the smoke-house, finish- 
ing up the smoking of a big catch they had made a short time ago. 
This part of the business, she said, he insists on doing himself, 
beitig very particular that it be done in the right way; but he would 
be home before evening. Knowing now that the lady before them 
was the mistress of the house, the brothers told her of the purpose 
of their coming — to tell her and her husband how much they en- 
joyed the smoked fish they had occasionally sent to Watertown and 
St. Louis while they had been there, and to express their thanks and 
appreciation at this somewhat belated time. She told them that 
every shipment had always been promptly acknowledged by the 
respective stewards and that they had received through them the 
thanks of the entire student-body. “By the way,” she said, “we 
got as much pleasure out of those gifts as did the students that 
received them.” 

Rev. Pankow, who had this story from “fe brothers directly, 
goes on to tell how, while the good housewife was preparing the 
meal, the brothers took a look at the garden and orchard, Reinhold 
being especially interested in the latter, as it was in line with the 
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calling he had once chosen for his future. Francis was interested i in a 
the fishing-nets hanging on the line. After the noonday luncheon 
the brothers prepared a rude hammock out of one of the nets, went 


to sleep in it, and were thus discovered by the master of the house- 


hold. As a matter of fact the latter incident had about it some- 


thing of the symbolical, for it so happened that these two young 
men became sons-in-law of the Sheboygan merchant. 

From the quiet lakeside village of Wisconsin to the lecture- 
halls of Concordia Seminary and the crowded literary years that 
followed, — spans the years of Dr. Piepet’s public activity. Much 
of it was devoted to controversy, and I cannot close this brief sketch 
better than by subscribing to the picture drawn by Rev. Pankow in 
the concluding sentences of his memoranda of Pieper as a champion 
of Scriptural truth: “Nowhere did his noble Christian character 
shine forth so prominently as when he was drawn into polemics. 
How conscientiously did he try to avoid all harshness, so as not to 
embitter the opponent! He did not enter the arena in the armor 
of a plumed knight to annihilate the opponent; his aim always was 
to convince and win, and being always mindful of the fact that these 


battles were not his, but the Lord’s battles, he made proper use of 


the armor and the weapons God has ascribed, Eph. 6, 10—18, to 
every Christian, to make use of against his own sinful flesh aa 
against everything by which the kingdom of God may be hindered 
from coming to us. His motto undoubtedly was: ‘Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name give glory for Thy mercy 
and for Thy truth’s sake. Wherefore should the heathen say, 
Where is now their God?’ Ps. 115, 1.2. He is preeminently one 
of those in our times that have spoken the Word of God to us and 
whom we should hear and whose example we should follow; and 
if we all would live up to that and be guided by the same spirit, 
many of the deplorable contests that disturb the Church could and 
would be avoided, and we should not give outsiders occasion to point 
an accusing finger toward us and with mockery ask, ‘Where is now 


their God?’ ”” 
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The Discovery of America.* 


A Historical Sketch. 
By OLA JOHANN SAERVOLD. 


The Viking Period, from the eighth to the eleventh century, 
is one of the most dramatic and colorful epochs in European history, 
full of events and pregnant with consequences, especially to what is 
now the English-speaking world. The peoples of the North, the 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes, emerged and became the principal 
dramatis personae on a stage extending from the Arctic to the 
Mediterranean and from the Caspian to Cape Cod. 

The Swedes crossed the Baltic and took much of the East 
Baltic lands; they built cities and established river routes across 
Russia to the Caspian and the Black seas with very profitable 
commerce; they became lords of the Dnieper basin and founded 
the Russian Empire; they even dared to attack Constantinople 
and made commercial treaties with the emperors of the Byzantine 
Empire. 

The Danes sailed along the North Sea and up the Elbe, the 
Weser, the Rhine, the Scheldt, the Somme, and the Seine and 
harassed the countries of Charlemagne and his successors; they 
made themselves masters of Frisia, i.e., the Low Countries; and 
they crossed the Channel and conquered England. 

The Norwegians crossed the North Sea and made themselves 
at home on all the islands north and west of Great Britain and also 
settled in many places on the mainland, both in the East and, espe- 
cially, in the Westy all the way from Caithness to Bristol Channel; 
they founded a kingdom in Ireland and built the cities of Dublin, 
Wexford, Waterford, and others; they sailed across the English 
Channel from Land’s End to Western France, where they estab- 
lished themselves at the mouth of the Loire and sailed up that river 
and up the Garonne and the Guadalquivir in Spain, through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, up the Rhone, etc.; they won what is perhaps 
the finest part of France, Normandy, where they settled perma- 
nently, under the leadership of Rollo, son of the noted Earl of 
Moere in Norway, whose great-great-great grandson was William 
the Conqueror of England; they colonized the Faroes and Iceland; 
they discovered the Western World, first Greenland, which they 
colonized, and a few years later the mainland of America, which 
they also tried to colonize. 


* This article is reprinted from the Lutheran Herald by special permis- 
sion of the editor. 
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The Sources. : 

The story of the discovery of America is recorded in the old 
Norse historical sagas, which are as reliable as other ancient and 
medieval histories, and it is better corroborated than most historical 
events of that or earlier ages. It is found principally in three old 
manuscripts: 1) the Flatey Book, from the second half of the 
fourteenth century, consisting of 1,700 octavo pages, in which are 
interpolated in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason, king of Norway 
from 995 to 1000, the two short sagas of Erik Raudi and of the 
Greenlanders; 2) the Hauk’s Book, from the first half of the four- 
teenth century, consisting originally of about 200 pages, wherein, 
from page 93 to page 101, is the Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefni; 
3) its sister version, known as A. M.557. The last two are very 
similar and were evidently copied from the same original text. 
There is some variance between the story of the voyages of dis- 
covery as told in the Flatey Book and that in the other two manu- 
scripts. But this is, to some extent at least, only seemingly so; for 
in reality they supplement each other. The Flatey Book contains 
the Greenland rendition, and the other two manuscripts the Ice- 
landic rendition, of the voyages. Thus the two interpolated short 
sagas in the Flatey Book, of which that of Erik Raudi undoubtedly 
was originally composed in Greenland, from where all the voyages 
of discovery to the American mainland, except the first which was 
accidental, started, tell of six voyages, while the Hauk’s Book and 
A. M. 557 tell of only three. Of these three, one was accidental, 
and one was unsuccessful, as also told in the Flatey Book, leaving 
in the Icelandic rendition only one great successful voyage, that of 
Thorfinn Karlsefni. This is the voyage that would naturally in- 
terest the Icelanders most; for the commanders of the other five 
voyages were Greenlanders, while Thorfinn Karlsefni belonged to 
one of the old Icelandic families, returned to Iceland from Green- 
land the second year after the completion of his eventful voyage, 
attempted colonization of the American mainland, and became the 
ancestor of many leading men in Iceland, among them several 
bishops, and I might also add Sir Hauk, the compiler of the Hauk’s 
Book, who lived in Norway. 

The discovery as recorded in the three manuscripts is verified 
by internal evidence, such as the courses and distances sailed, the 
description of the discovered lands, their climate, flora, and fauna, 
the observation of the sun, and the encounters with the natives. It is 
corroborated by several historians and geographers in the eleventh 
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and following centuries. First and most important of these is Ad mo j 
von Bremen, canon of the cathedral and professor at the cathedral : 
school at Bremen, Germany, who died in 1077. He wrote a large 


history of the archbishops of Bremen, and in an appendix about 


the northern countries, which at that time belonged to their atch- 
bishopric, he adds, after having written about Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, the Faroes, Iceland, and Greenland: “He [i.e., the king 
of Denmark, from whom he got his information abot these 
countries | told me of yet another land, discovered by many, which 
is called Vinland, for the reason that vines grow wild there which 
yield the best of wine; moreover, that grain abounds there without 
_ sowing we have ascertained, not from fabulous conjecture, but from 
reliable report.” Ari Frodi, i.e., Ari the Learned, the first great 
Norse historian, born 1067, we hiise grandfather was a contemporary 
and second cousin of Thorfinn Karlsefni, mentions Vinland in three 
of his historical works: the Icelanders’ Book, the Landnama Book, 
and the Kristni Saga. Abbot Nicholas of Thingeyri in Iceland, 
who died in 1159, wrote a geography, in which he says: “South of 
Greenland is Helluland, then is Markland; thence it is not far to 
Vinland the Good, which some think is connected with Africa.” 
_ And the long Saga of Olaf Tryggvason, based on Gunlaug Leifs- 
son’s Olaf’s Saga, written about 1200, says that on this same voyage 
he (i.e., Leif Erikson) discovered Vinland. the Good. 

As another proof of the historicity of the discovery it might 
here be added that, while the ancestry of the discoverer of the West 
Indies and South America is unknown and his birthplace in doubt, 
we know from the Norse historical sagas the birthplaces, parents, 


and ancestors for many generations of both the discoverer and the 


first colonizer of North America. 


Discovery of Iceland. 


I should like here to give in full one of the several good English 
translations of ‘the sagas containing the story of the discovery of 
America. It is the beginning of the history of our continent and 
should be read and known by all its inhabitants. But the story 
would cover about forty pages, even after leaving out all duplica- 
tions in the different sagas. So I shall have to limit myself to 
giving only a brief outline of most of the voyages and a few direct 


quotations, prefacing with the discovery and colonization of Green- 


land, which is as much a part of the Western World, or America, 
as are the West Indies and is not farther off the North American 
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established, which met at Gardar, not far from Brattalid, the home 
of Erik Raudi, the first white chieftain, or governor, in the Western 
World. Intellectual life flourished, and literature was produced. 
Churches were built and a bishop’s seat established at Gardar. 
There were also two monasteries, one of the canons regular of the 
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order of St. Augustine, dedicated to St. Olaf and Augustine, and 
a convent of Benedictine nuns. There were in the Eastern Settle- 
ment 12 churches, including the cathedral, and more than 200 dwell- 
ings, and in the Western Settlement 4 churches and about 100 
dwellings, with perhaps in all bees four and five thousand 
inhabitants. 


The saga mentions by name nine of the men who came to 
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_ Greenland with Erik Raudi and where they took homesteads. As 
they are the first settlers in the Western World whose names are 
on record, I shall quote the saga: “Herjulf Bardsson took Herjulfs- 
fjord and lived at Herjulfsnes; Ketil took Ketilsfjord; Hrafn, 
Hrafnsfjord; Solvi, Solvadal; Helgi Thordbrandson, Alptafjord; 
Torbjoern Glora, Siglufjord; Einar, Einarsfjord; Hafgrim, Haf- 
grimsfjord and Vatnahverfi; Arnlaug, Arnlaugsfjord; but some 
went to the Western Settlement.” 

Herjulf Bardsson was a kinsman of Ingolf, the founder of the 
Iceland colony. His wife’s name was Thorgerd, and their son 
Bjarni was a very promising man. He had taken to foreign voyages 
from his youth, which brought him both wealth and public esteem. © 
He had early his own trading ship and used to spend his winters 
alternately abroad and with his parents in Iceland. The winter of 
985-86 he was in Norway. Upon arriving in Iceland the following 
summer, he was much surprised at the news that his parents in the 
spring had emigrated to Greenland with Erik Raudi. He did not 
discharge his cargo and said to his crew that he would sail to 
Greenland and pass the winter with his parents, as was his custom, 
if they would accompany him. They all said they would abide 
by his decision. When ready, they put out to sea and had fair 
weather for three days, until after the land was laid. Then storms 
from the north arose and fogs and they knew not whither they 
were drifting. Thus it lasted for many doegr, i.e., for many days 
and nights. When at last it cleared, so they pout get their bear- 
ings, they veered.off to the west, and after sailing in that direction 
for a doegr, they sighted land in the distance. Bjarni said it could 
not be Greenland, and sailing a little nearer, they saw it was level, 
with small hillocks, and wooded, whereupon they left the land on 
the port side, with the sheet of the sail towards it. After two 
doegr’s sailing they saw a second land flat and wooded, which 
Bjarni said was no more like Greenland than the former. The 
fair wind failing them then, the crew thought they ought to land, 
alleging they might need wood and water. But Bjarni said, they 
lacked neither, and as the wind came up from the southwest, they 
turned away from the land, and with the strong breeze sailed for 
three doegr, when they saw the third land; this was high and 
mountainous, with ice on it. The crew asked Bjarni if he intended 
to land there; but he answered that it seemed to offer no attractions. 
So they held their course along off the land till they saw it was an 
island, whereupon they turned out to sea with the land astern. 
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- By Emil Biorn. 


Statue of Leif Erikson. 


The wind increased to a gale, and Bjarni told them to reef and not 
crowd more sail than the ship and rigging could stand. Thus they 
sailed a doegr, when they again saw land, which Bjarni, from the 
descriptions he had got in Iceland, recognized as Greenland. That 
same evening they landed in a fjord, where they saw a boat behind 
a cape, which proved to be Herjulfsnes, the new home of Bjarni’s 
father. 
Thirteen years later, in 999, Leif Erikson, the oldest son of 
Erik Raudi, made a voyage to Norway to see some of the world 
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: ‘stayed a Atisthe Rene all winter, aad ie aid Hide crew were aed ; 
and instructed in the Christian faith. When the king heard that 
he intended to return to Greenland in the summer, he charged him 
to go upon his, the king’ 's, errand and proclaim Christianity there, — 
adding t that he knew of no person better fitted for this undertaking. 


Leif the Fortunate Brings Christianity to Greenland. 


Soon after his arrival in Greenland, Leif proclaimed Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic faith throughout the land and announced 
the message of the king. Erik, his father, was slow to forsake his 
‘old belief, but his mother eateiced the faith promptly, changed 
her name in baptism from Thorhild to Thjodhild, and had a church 
built, which was called Thjodhild’s Church, where she and her 
fellow-converts— and they were many, adds the saga —used to 
offer up their prayers. 

In the summer of 1001 Bjarni Herjulfson sailed to Norway, 
and there he visited Earl Erik, who had become ruler of a large part 
of the country during the interregnum after the death of King Olaf 
Tryggvason at the naval battle of Svolder on the Baltic coast of 
Germany in September, 1000. At the court of Earl Erik, Bjarni 
told the story of his voyage when he saw the strange lands far in 
the western ocean. But the people thought he had been lacking in 
curiosity and enterprise since he had no report to give of those 
countries, and the fact brought him reproach. He or his crew evi- 
dently told of this after their return to Greenland the following 
summer. For the saga says that there was then much talk about 
voyages of discovery and exploration. 


In the winter, Leif Erikson, the son of Erik Raudi of Brattalid, 
visited Bjarni Herjulfson at Herjulfsnes to inform himself about 
his voyage. He then began to prepare for a voyage of discovery 
and exploration of the lands that Bjarni had seen, bought Bjarni’s 
ship, and engaged a crew of thirty-five men, among whom was 
a German named Tyrker, who had long been with his father and. 
him and had been very fond of Leif as a child. 
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America Discovered. 
Because the story of Leif Erikson’s voyage of 1003—04 is the 
story of the discovery of America and of the first exploration of, 
and landing on, the American mainland, I shall quote the saga: 
“They put their ship in order, and when they were ready, they 
sailed out to sea and found first the land which Bjarni had seen last. 
There they sailed close up to the land and cast anchor and launched 
a boat and went ashore and saw no grass there. The background 
was all great snow mountains, or glaciers, and the land between the 
mountains and the sea was like one flat rock, and the country 
seemed valueless. Then said Leif, ‘We have not failed to land like 
Bjarni; now I will give this country a name and call it Helluland’ 
(the land of flat stone, or rock). They returned to the ship, put 
out to sea, and found a second land. Again they sailed up to the 
land and cast anchor, launched the boat, and went ashore. This 
land was low and wooded, and ‘wherever they went, there were wide 
stretches of white sand, and the slope from the sea was not abrupt. 
Then said Leif, ‘This land shall have a name from its resources 
and be called Markland’ (woodland). They returned to the ship 
forthwith and sailed away upon the open sea with a northeast wind 
and were out two (or five) doegr before they sighted land. They 
sailed toward this land and came to an island which lay to the 
north of the mainland. There they went ashore and looked round, 
the weather being fine, and they observed that there was dew on 
the grass; and it so happened that they touched the dew with their 
hands and then [raised their hands] to their mouths, and it seemed 
to them that they had never tasted anything so sweet. Then they 
went aboard the ship again and sailed into a sound, which lay 
between the island and a cape, which jutted out from the land on 
the north, and steered west past the cape. It was very shallow there 
at low tide, so that their ship ran aground, and soon it was a long 
way from the ship to the sea. Yet they were so eager to go ashore 
that they would not wait for the tide to rise under the ship, but 
hurried ashore where a river came out of a lake. As soon as the 
tide rose beneath the ship, however, they took the boat and rowed 
to the ship and took her up the river and into the lake, where they 
cast anchor and carried their leather kit-bags ashore and put up 
shelters. But later, on deciding to stay there for the winter, they 
built a large house. 
“There was no lack of salmon there either in the river or in 
the lake, and larger salmon than they had ever seen before. The 
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climate and country thereabouts were such as it seemed to them 
that cattle would need no fodder there during the winters. There 
was no frost in the winter, and the grass withered but little. Days 
and nights were more equal in length there than in Greenland or 
Iceland; the sun had eyktarstadr and dagmalastadr there on the 
shortest day of the year. 
: “When they had completed their house, Leif said to his men, 
‘T will now divide our party into two groups and set about exploring 
_ the country; one half of our party shall remain at home in camp 
while the other shall investigate the land, going no further than 
they can return in the evening and not separating.’ Thus they did 
for a time; Leif himself, by turns, joined the exploring party or 
remained at home in camp. Leif was a large and powerful man, 
the handsomest of men in appearance, a man of sagacity, and a very 
_ just man in all things. 

“Tt happened one evening that one of the party was missing, 
and this was Tyrker, the German. Leif was sorely troubled at this, 
for Tyrker had lived with his father and him for a long time and 
had been very devoted to him when a child. Leif reprimanded his 
companions and prepared to go in search for him with twelve men. 
They had proceeded but a short distance from the house when they 
were met by Tyrker, whom they received with joy. Leif observed 
at once that he was in good spirits... . Leif asked, ‘Why are you 
so late and astray from the others?’ Tyrker at this spoke for some 
time in German, rolling his eyes and grinning, and they could not 
understand him. But a little later he said in Norse, ‘I did not go 
much father than the others, and yet I have something new to report. 
I have found vines and grapes.’ ‘Is that true?’ said Leif. ‘Certainly 
it is true,’ he replied, ‘for I was born where there was no lack of 
vines or grapes.’ 

“In the morning Leif said to his crew, ‘We will now do two 
things, keeping separate days for each: we will gather grapes and 
cut vines, and we will fell trees, so as to get a cargo for my ship.’ 

_---—~—s' This was done, and it is said that their yawl was filled with grapes. 
So a cargo was cut for the ship, and when spring came, they made 
the ship ready. and sailed away; and from its products Leif gave 
the land a name and called it Vinland.” !) 

Leif returned to Greenland and abode there at Brattalid for 
the rest of his life, wealthy and much honored. He was called Leif 


1) Some recent commentators place Vinland south of the Cape Cod 
peninsula. 
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in all fifteen people, among them one Gudrid from Iceland, a most. 


remarkable woman, who later married Leif’s brother Thorstein and 
‘after his death Thorfinn Karlsefni, the first colonizer of America, 
and thus became the mother of Snorri, the first white child born 
in America, and through him the ancestress of many great and 
learned men in Iceland; and who later, after the death of her 
husband and marriage of her son, went abroad and made-a pilgrim- 


age to Rome and after her return to Iceland became a nun and 
lived the life of an anchoress. 


Thorvald Goes to Vinland. 
During the winter, after Leif’s return from Vinland, there was 


much discussion of his expedition. His brother Thorvald thought — 


the exploration of the country had been confined to too small an 
area. Leif thereupon offered him his ship for another Vinland 
voyage, which was accepted. The next summer, 1005, Thorvald 
sailed out to sea with a crew of thirty men and came to Leif s camp 
in Vinland, where they laid up the ship for the winter. In the spring 
of 1006 Thorvald sent part of the crew in the ship’s large boat to 
explore the country towards the west during the summer and to 
return to camp in the fall. This party found the land they explored 
well wooded, the woods coming close down to the beach, where 
there was white sand and many shallows and islands. But they 
saw no traces of men or deer, except that on one of the western 
islands they found a sort of a log shed. 

Later the same summer, Thorvald and the remaining part of 
the crew sailed first towards the east, then along a more northerly 
part of the country. There a sharp storm arose off a cape, driving 
them ashore, where the keel under their ship was broken, necessitat- 
ing a long stay for repairs. They raised the old broken keel on 
the cape and called it Keelnes.”) From there they sailed into a fjord 
and moored the ship behind a headland, put out a gangway to the 
land, and went ashore. It was such a beautiful place that Thorvald 
remarked that he should like to make his home there. Not long 
after, in an encounter with the Indians, he was wounded in the 
armpit by an arrow. Feeling it would be his death, he counseled 
his crew to sail away from there as soon as possible after carrying 
him to the headland, which he had thought to be such a pleasant 


2) Cape Cod, according to some recent commentators. 
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place to dwell in. “Maybe it was the truth that came into my 
mouth that I should be there a while,” he said; “bury me there 
with a cross at my head and at my feet and call it Crossnes hereafter 
forever.” Thorvald died; but they carried out all his instructions 
and sailed away and back to the camp, where they met the other 
part of the crew. They stayed there during the winter, gathering 
a cargo for the ship, and in the spring of 1007 they sailed back to 
Greenland and arrived at Eriksfjord below Brattalid. 

When Thorstein Erikson, who in the mean time had married 
the aforementioned Gudrid whom Leif had rescued from the skerry, 
heard of his brother Thorvald’s death, he wanted to make a voyage 
to Vinland to bring his body home for burial in the cemetery by the 
church. He fitted out the same ship, and with a select crew of 
twenty-five men, taking his wife with him, he sailed out into the 
open sea. But they were tossed about by successive storms all the 
rest of the summer, and at the end of the first week of winter they 
made land in the Western Settlement in Greenland. There Thor- 
stein and several of the crew died that winter. In the spring of 
1008 Gudrid and the surviving crew sailed back to Eriksfjord, tak- 
ing with them the coffins with the bodies of their dead comrades for 
burial in the cemetery there. And Gudrid went to live with the 
family of her late husband at Brattalid. 


An Attempt at Colonization. 


The largest and most pretentious of the expeditions to the 
American mainland and the most important next to the discovery 
itself, because it was an attempt at colonization, was that of 
Thorfinn Karlsefni. Thorfinn Karlsefni belonged to one of the 
old and leading families in Iceland and was of noble and even 
royal ancestry. He was a descendant, in the fifth generation, of 
the king of the Norse kingdom of Dublin in Ireland, Olaf the 
White, and through him, four generations further back, of King 
Gudroed of Vestfold in Norway, the grandfather of Harald 
Harfagre, who united all of Norway into one kingdom; and, back 
of Gudroed again, a descendant of the old Swedish royal house at 
Upsala. He was also a descendant of Ragnar Lodbrok, the great 
viking and scion of Danish royalty. Further, he was a descendant 
of the Irish king Cearbhall of Ossory, Karlsefni’s great-grandmother 
Frigerd being a granddaughter of King Cearbhall. Thus this first 
colonizer in what is now the United States of America was in regard 
to racial antecedents a fair prototype of the American to-day. 
Besides being of famous ancestry, he became, as already touched 
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upon, the ancestor of many great men, bishops, historians, au the Sy 
attists, the last being the world-known sculptor Bertel Thorvaldsen, 
whose mother was Danish, but whose father was a direct descendant 
of Karlsefni. First of all, however, to be remembered is his son’ 
Snorri, the first white child born in America. Thorfinn Karlsefni 
was also a wealthy man; he was engaged in trading voyages and 
was a good sailor and a successful rherchant. : 

In the fall of the same year that Gudrid and the survivors of 
Thorstein Erikson’s unsuccessful venture had returned, there came 


Ruins of Gardar, the Capital of Greenland. 


to Eriksfjord two ships from Iceland. One was Thorfinn Karlsefni’s, 
with Snorri Thorbrandson as captain or second in command and 
a crew of thirty-eight men, the other Bjarni Grimolfson’s, with 
Thorhall Gamlison and also a crew of thirty-eight. They both 
began to trade with people of the settlement. Gudrid, says the 
saga, was invited by the skippers to help herself to whatever she | 
wanted; but the master of Brattalid was not behindhand in 
generosity and invited the crews of both ships to his home for the 
winter, from which the conclusion can be drawn that the mansion 
and house at Brattalid must have been large. After a most 
sumptuous Yule entertainment, Karlsefni asked for the hand of 
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Gudrid, and the answer being favorable, the festivities began anew, 
_and the wedding was celebrated. 


There was much discussion during the winter af Vinland and 
voyages thither, and the folks urged Karlsefni to make the venture, 
Gudrid joining with the others. So Karlsefni determined to under- 


take the voyage and Snorri Thorbrandson with him; likewise Bjarni 


Grimolfson with the other ship and one Thorvard, who was married 
to Erik Raudi’s daughter Freydis, in a third ship, and with him 


_ Thorhall the Hunter, who had long been with Erik Raudi, though 


he was a grouchy and unpopular man. There were in all 160 men_ 


and a number of women, and they took with them all kinds of 


cattle, as it was their intention to settle the country. 


In the early summer of 1009 the little fleet of three ships sailed 
out of Eriksfjord bound for Leif Erikson’s Vinland. After having 


crossed the Greenland Sea, they must have hugged the coast of 


Labrador, which brought them into the Strait of Belle Isle, instead 
of passing outside of Newfoundland, as their predecessors had done. 
The long, desolate shore on the north side of the strait they called 
Furdustrand, and from there they crossed the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and made land somewhere on the east coast of Gaspé Peninsula 
and then sailed into the beautiful Chaleur Bay, which they called 
Straumfjord and where they prepared to stay. At first this was 
a very agreeable place. But winter brought disillusionment, for it 
was very severe. Fishing and hunting failed, and they began to run 


short of food. They moved out to the island at the mouth of the 


fjord, Straumey, Where there was less snow and more fodder for 
the cattle. At last, when they were near starvation, although they 
had yet their cattle, they caught a stranded whale on one of the 
shoals, which they cut up and boiled for food. Soon after this the 
weather improved, and the ice melted, and with the spring came 
plenty of provisions, such as fish, game, and, later, eggs. 

Thorhall the Hunter had been thoroughly disgusted with the 
lack of food and grapes and wine, which he had heard were so 
plentiful in the new land, and in the spring he and nine others 
sailed out past Furdustrand to hunt for Vinland. They were caught 
in heavy storms and driven across the Atlantic to Ireland, where 
they were enslaved, according to later reports received in Iceland. 

Karlsefni with the other two ships also left Straumfjord a little 
later. But instead of sailing out past Furdustrand through the 
Strait of Belle Isle, they coasted south past Cape Breton and sailed 


south “for a long time,” says the saga, till at last they came to 
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a senall land-locked bay, through which ran a river and which ‘they — 
could enter only at high tide. There they decided to settle and 
built houses at the head of the bay, and they called the place Hop. aE 
On the low ground there was wild wheat, and on the hills were vines. 

There was good pasture for the cattle, and during the winter there 

came no snow. In the woods there were a great number of wild 

animals; the river and the creeks were full of fish; by digging 

pits on the beach below high water-mark, they caught Eee halibut in 
them when the tide ebbed. 


Carved Wooden Crosses. 
Laid on the breast of the dead by the ancient Norsemen. 


Courtesy of Art and Archeology. 


After they had been at Hop a fortnight, nine canoes loaded 
with Indians appeared, on which staves were waved sunwise with 
a noise like threshing. Karlsefni took this to be a sign of peace and 
displayed a white shield in answer. The natives came ashore and 
gazed around in wonder and after a while went away, and nothing 
was seen of them during the winter. But the following spring they 
returned in great numbers and began to trade with the settlers. 


3) Pronounced Hope. It means land-locked bay. Gathorne-Hardy, 
G.M., Norse Discoveries of America, Oxford, 1921, places Hop in the 
neighborhood of the mouth of the Hudson River. 
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AS The Tilers ran ae their ees and: the first Bede 
en the American Indian and the American settler began. 
a here was a fierce shower of missiles, for the Indians had war- 
slings. Then, to quote the saga, “Karlsefni observed that the 
_ Skrellings [the Norse name for the natives] raised up on a pole 
a large ball-shaped body, almost the size of a sheep’s belly and dark 
_ in color, which they hurled from the pole over Karlsefni’s followers, 
and it made a terrible noise where it came down.') This so terrified 
Karlsefni’s men that they fled, and it seemed to them that the 
-Skrellings were setting upon them from all sides. But they were 
in a peculiar manner rallied by Freydis, the daughter of Erik Raudi, 
_ and they beat off the Indians with the loss of only two men, while 
7 _ a number of dead Indians were lying on the battle-field. 
After that it was plain to Karlsefni and his people that, how- 
ever attractive the land might be both as to climate and resources, 
— they would henceforth live in constant dread and danger of attack 
by the Indians. So they embarked with all their belongings and 
sailed off to Straumfjord, where they passed the third winter, not 
in want, as they were now well stocked with provisions. There 
 Snorri, Karlsefni’s and Gudrid’s son, had been born the first fall 


4) H. R. Schoolcraft wrote in his Indian Tribes: of the United States, 

Vol. I, p. 85, that Algonquin tradition has preserved the memory of 

a formidable ballista which was made up of a boulder, sewed up tight in 
5 skin and slung from the end of a pole. 
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they were there, the first white child born in America, and when 


they sailed away to Greenland in the spring, the saga adds, “he was 


three winters old.” 


This is the story of the discovery of America and the first at- 


tempt at its colonization, briefly told. The colonization had to be 


abandoned because the settlers were few in comparison with the 


hordes of natives, because it was a private enterprise and not backed 
by a strong government, and especially because the colonists did not 
have firearms to make up for their 


onists six hundred years later. And 
as for a general colonization from 
Europe, it was six hundred years too 


room at home. Even after the whole 
east coast of North America had 
been explored by the Cabots, Corte 
Real, Cartier, and others, who had 
all the then new aids to navigation, 
such as the compass, chronometer, 


before the first attempts at coloniza- 
tion were made. The colonization 
of Iceland had political reasons, as 
stated before. 

But although the colonization 
had to be abandoned, voyages to 
the American mainland were not. 


The Bishop’s Skeleton. - = 
The carved staff isseenlying across Greenland needed timber, andat as 


the right arm, and the bishop’s ring : 
ison “the parte hand JER eee enn hundred miles to Norway, 


danes{resa PDOs but only a few hundred to the forests 


Courtesy of Art and Archeology. ; : wi inte gern 
SUBUEY SCRE Seeserar are of America. How often and how 


many such voyages were made during the following centuries can 
only be surmised. For as with voyages to other new countries, such 

as South America and Australia, after the voyages of discovery 

only a few are recorded in history, accidentally or for special reasons. 

There was an expedition to Vinland by two ships that sailed 

out from Greenland the year after Karlsefni’s return, and it is re- 

corded in the sagas as the sixth voyage. But it does not belong to 

the voyages of discovery, exploration, or colonization, as it was 


deficiency i in number, as did the col- 


early. There was as yet plenty of — 


etc., it took over one hundred years 
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_ purely for commerical purposes and would = On not have been 


recorded in the saga but for the tragedy enacted in Leif’s camp in 


Vinland, instigated by an evil woman. 


First Christian Bishop of Greenland and Vinland. 


_ The next Vinland voyage on record is a hundred. years later, 
when Erik Upsi, who in 1112, during the papacy of Paschal II, had 


been appointed as the first bishop of Greenland and Minland, in 


1121 sailed out from Greenland to the continental part of his exten- 
sive bishopric, perhaps to preach the Gospel to the Indians. What 
became of him, whether he was shipwrecked or killed by the Indians, 
is not known; for he never returned and in 1124 Arnold, his suc- 
cessor, was ordained by the Archbishop of Lund in what is now the 


southern part of Sweden, where in 1104 an archiepiscopal seat had 


been established for the Northern countries. Half a century later, 
in 1152, an archiepiscopal seat for Norway was established at 
Nidaros, under which were the bishoprics of Bergen, Stavanger, 
Oslo, and Hamar in Norway; the Orkneys, including the Shetland 
Islands; the Hebrides, including the Island of Man; Skalholdt and 
Holi in Iceland; and Greenland, pee Vinland, — in all ten 
bishoprics. 

Beginning with Erik Upsi seventeen successive Greenland 
bishops were appointed by the papal court down to some time in 
the fifteenth century, and the last document dealing with the ap- 
pointment of a new bishop for Greenland is a letter issued by Pope 
Alexander VI in 1492, saying that “for eighty years or thereabouts 
no bishop or priest has governed the Church of Greenland in per- 
sonal residence. The result has been that most of the inhabitants 
have fallen away from the Christian faith’ The last recorded 
ministerial act that has been preserved of the Greenland Church is 
that of a marriage ceremony performed in 1409 by Endredi, the last 


bishop of Greenland.) 


The next America voyage on record after that of Bishop Erik 


5) By. courtesy of Art and Grp eady we are adding several illustra- 
tions relating to the ecclesiastical work done by the Norsemen. According 
to an article in that periodical (Vol. XX VII, No.5) by Paul Noerlund the 
bishopric of Gardar was established about 1125 A.D. The cathedral church 
ruins may still be ‘seen there. Although this building was small compared 
with the European cathedrals, yet the bishop’ s hall covered an area of 130 
square meters; a room of that size is even in our day considered spacious. 
Paul Noerlund’s excavations led to the finding of a number of interesting 
relics, not the least of which was the bishop’s grave and skeleton beneath the 
stone floor of the northern chapel of the church, with the bishop’s staff 
and ring. W. G. P. 
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Upsi was made over two hundred years later, and the record of 
found in an entry in the Icelandic Annals for the year 1347, which 
states that a ship from Greenland had come in to outer Straumf jord ; 
in Iceland; that it had a crew of seventeen men and had been to 
Markland; that, however, on the homeward voyage they were driven _ 
by storms out of their course. This entry in the Icelandic Annals 
not only corroborates the truth of the story of the discovery of 
America, but it also shows that the discovery and the discovered 
lands were not forgotten and that voyages had been made during 
the centuries and were yet, three hundred and fifty years after the 
discovery, being made to those lands. 

The transatlantic voyage from Greenland to Norway by Leif 
Erikson in 999, which ranks among the greatest achievements in 
the history of nagivation, being made hundreds of years before the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, was of course followed by many 
such voyages, both by ships from Greenland and from the mother 
country. Thus it opened up a new route of travel and commerce, 
and a lucrative trade sprang up between the two countries. The 
voyage of Bjarni Herjulfson, two years after that of Leif Erikson, 
has been mentioned before, and others are told of in the sagas. 
The King’s Mirror, a remarkable book written in Norway in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, says that “some go to Greenland 
because of the renown which they gain by exposing themselves to 
such great dangers; others go to satisfy their curiosity, but some 
for the sake of profit. The Greenlanders have to import nearly 
all things needed in the colonization of the country: iron, building 
material, and other necessaries (especially grain); but they sell 
skins, walrus teeth, and ropes of walrus hide.” 


Greenland Becomes a Crown Colony of Norway. 

After having been an independent republic for more than two 
hundred and fifty years, Greenland became in 1261 a crown colony © 
of Norway in the reign of King Haakon IV. The Greenlanders 
submitted to this as well as to paying taxes to the Norwegian king 
perhaps to secure frequent and regular sailings between Norway and 
Greenland, which were necessary for the supply of especially grain 
and iron. For it seems the Greenlanders were less able to take care 
of themselves then than formerly, owing principally to the deteriora- 
tion of the climate, which has been proved to have changed con- 
siderably during the centuries since the time of Erik Raudi. But 
the ons move was in time disappointing in results. In 1294 
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lain peer fiivaic Sepa The Black Death heel 


es. Europe i in the middle of the fourteenth century, coming to Norway 
from England in 1349, and greatly reduced the population of the 
country. The Hanseatic League was gradually gaining ——- of 
the trade and shipping of 
Northern Europe, sweeping 
Norwegian commerce from the 
: sea. And in 1380 Norway be- 


came united with Denmark 
after the Danes had elected 
¢ the Norwegian crown prince 
king of Denmark, his mother 
being a Danish princess. After 
his death in 1387 foreign | 
princes became kings of the 
two countries. All this led to 
the neglect of the old Nor- 
wegian colonies. At the same 
time the Eskimos were moving 
south, driven by the deteriora- 
tion of the climate, and 
crowded and attacked the 
Norse colonies in Greenland. 


The voyages of the royal 
trading ships to Greenland be- 
came fewer and farther be- 
tween and at last ceased en- 
tirely. And also the colonists 
were reduced in numbers, The Bishop’s Staff. 

1 until finally no one was left. Delicately carved in walrus tusk. 

: ae es J ws the feiseod colony Courtesy of Art and Archeology. 

in Greenland came after more than five hundred years of existence. 
But what finally happened i is unknown, except the very end. An 
Icelander told, after coming home from a voyage in 1550 on 
% a German ship, that they were blown far out of their course and 
came to Greenland, where they sailed into a fjord where there 
were many islands, some inhabited by Eskimos. But they landed 
on a seemingly uninhabited island, upon which were some ruins, 
| boat-houses and walls, such as were familiar objects in Iceland. 


Pa ee a 
‘ 
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There they found a man lying dead. He wore a well-made hood 
and clothing of coarse woolen material. By his side lay an iron 
knife, almost worn away by long use and much resharpening. 
There he lay, the last Norseman of the old colony, dead and un- 
buried, by his deserted dwelling, with the wasted knife at his side, 
a pitiful emblem of the civilization to which he belonged, the 
civilization that had deserted him. 


The First Europeans to Follow the Norsemen to America. 

The latest researches seem to show that the first to follow in the 
wake of the Norsemen actoss the Atlantic were fishermen from 
Brittany in France. In the last volume of The Cambridge History 
of the British Empire, Vol. VI, Canada and Newfoundland, Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, England, 1930, it is stated, after telling of 
the Norse discoveries, that “documentary evidence exists which 
points to the presence of Breton fishermen in quest of cod on the 
Grand Banks [of Newfoundland] the latter part of the fifteenth 
century,” and: “As early as 1511 the monks of Beaufort in Brittany 
claimed that the fishermen had been paying them for sixty years 
the tithes on fish caught on the coast of Iceland and Newfound- 
land.” These fishermen had of course not read of the old Norse 


lands west of the ocean, but had presumably heard of them in — 


Bristol, England, with which city Iceland had a brisk commerce 
after the Norwegian ports had been almost closed to them by the 
royal monopoly and the Hanseatic League. 

The last Norse expedition to the shores of North America 
before Columbus discovered the West Indies and, on a later voyage 
South America, was made in the year 1472, according to documen- 
tary evidence collected by Prof. Dr. Sofus Larsen, chief librarian of 
the University of Copenhagen and Archivist-in-Chief of the uni- 
versity, and commented on in his monograph Discovery of North 
America Twenty Years before Columbus, published by Hachette, 
Ltd., London, 1925. The expedition was fitted out in Bergen, 
Norway, in the spring of 1472 by King Christian I of Norway and 
Denmark at the request of king Alfonso V of Portugal. The 
leader of the expedition was the Norwegian admiral Didrik Pining, 
who later became governor of Iceland, and the pilot was John Skolp. 
The two Portuguese members were Alvaro Martino Homem and 
Joano Vaz Corte-Real, father of the two brothers Corte-Real men- 
tioned in early American history. Though their original report to 
the king of Portugal has been lost, there is evidence to show that the 
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icon visited Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and the mainland 


about the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

At the time of the return of the Portuguese members of the 
expedition to Lisbon, Bartholomew Columbus, the brother of Chris- 
topher Columbus, was living there as a cosmographer, and Chris- 
topher Columbus also came there shortly before or after and married 
the daughter of a Portuguese grandee. What Christopher Colum- 
bus presumably heard of this expedition and earlier from fishermen 
in Brittany and sailors in Bristol and had learned at the Vatican 
and from books about the old Norse lands on the other side of the 


Atlantic interested him so much that in 1476 he went to Iceland to - 


make further inquiries about those lands. He came to the con- 
clusion that they were the northeastern part of Asia, that therefore, 


by sailing straight west from Spain, he would come to India. The 


world knows the result. He discovered what on account of his 


mistake is called the West Indies and on a later voyage South 


America and gave the misnomer Indians to the natives of the 


Western World. 


Prof. Martin Joseph Schade DD 
By PRoF. W. F. KRUSE, 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The line of men whose memory spans the time that has elapsed 
since the beginning of the Missouri Synod is no doubt becoming 
quite thin. It is true that there are scores of men who saw and 


heard Dr. Walther in his later years; but of those who studied 


under him in his prime and worked with him and under his guidance 
there must be very few indeed. As far as the Fort Wayne Pastoral 
Conference and Concordia College are concerned, the line has 
snapped even now: Dr. Joseph Schmidt, the last one of the old 
guard among us, has been called to his eternal rest. 

Born March 25, 1846, in Altenburg, Perry County, Mo., he 
was a scion of that sturdy stock of Lutherans, the Pilgrim Fathers 
of the Missouri Synod. His parents, Gottfried Schmidt and his 
wife, Christina, née Poppitz, were deeply religious people; and as 
soon as they discovered that the good Lord had given them a son 
with extraordinary talents, they began to entertain the hope that he 
might be found worthy to serve the Lord in His vineyard. What 
thing more natural? For the love of Christ they had left their 


1) Reprinted from the Central District Messenger. 
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native land and had given of their wealth so freely that they 
their relatives paid almost one-fourth of the total expenses of bring- YS 
ing the Saxon colony to Perry County. Would the Lord deign to “4 
accept also their son as one of those who publish His peace? _ a 


School-Days. | aan 
Little Joseph was 
a bright lad. He en- 
tered the  parish- 
school at Altenburg 
when but four years 
of age. ‘Two years 
later he had reached 
the highest class, 
where the German 
Bible was used as a 
Lesebuch. Six years 
later he was still in. 
the same class, simply 
because there was no 
other place to go, 
and — as he once 
whimsically remarked 
_—by that time the 
educational orange at 
Altenburg had been 
sucked quite dry. 
Finally his parents 
decided to end the 
farce by sending the boy to St. Louis, where he could live with his 
half-sister, Mrs. Gustave Guenther, while attending one of the 
parish-schools of Trinity Church. 

For the mentally starved boy this was truly a happy event — 
he need no longer use his flail on educationally empty straw. 
Though he had not yet reached his twelfth year, home and parents, 
relatives and friends, were all forgotten for the joy of learning 
something new. Upon entering the school, he modestly chose 
a place with his cousin in the fifth highest class; but after a brief 
period he was advanced to the second. Of course, he made the 
gtade and next year found himself in the highest class of the school. 

He was confirmed on Palm Sunday of the following year, 
1859, and just two weeks later he entered Concordia College, which 


Prof. Martin Joseph Schmidt, D. D. 
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cated at St. Louis. He was never told why his 
ulate at this unusual time of the school-year; 
ane eee ats in \ this way shey da 


in) le was ii csnly conscious Ate an Deegeats in te 
; pee Ae in of a shy disposition, he dreaded the thought of 
appearing before an audience. At one time, when his father seemed 
to be at the point of death and had asked him to promise that he 
__ would serve the Lord in the ministry, even then he had hedged his 
promise about with reservations. 
The following fall he was a full-fledged Sextaner, happy sete 
his books. Two years went quickly by, and then the first rumblings 
of the Civil War broke in upon the peaceful routine of his studies. 
A general feeling of insecurity and actual fighting in and about 
St. Louis induced the faculty on April 16, 1861, to close the college 
for the year. The students were offically informed that Synod at 
_ its meeting during October of the previous year had resolved to 
transfer Concordia College to Fort Wayne and the Practical Sem- 
inary from Fort Wayne to St. Louis. In accordance with this resolu- 
tion they were told to oe for duty at Fort Wayne on the first of 
_ September.” 
Experiences as a Student in Fort Wayne. 
_ Thus we find him in the fall of 1861 as Quartaner at Concordia 
- College, Fort Wayne, Ind. It was a disastrous year for the institu- 
tion. The students had hardly found their bearings ih their new 
surroundings when an epidemic of typhoid broke out. More than 
one-fourth of the boys caught the disease. Schmidt was sick for 
more than three months, and at times it was thought that he was 
sinking into the coma of death. Finally after the Christmas holi- 
days, he was able to rejoin his class. 
But, alas! new subjects —Greek among them — had been 
taken up by his classmates, and he found them, as he once expressed 
_ it, far away over hill and dale and himself a hopeless straggler in 
the rear. Pale and weak as he was, he tackled the task with all his 
native energy; but he felt as if he never would be able to close the 
gaps. He practically resigned himself to the prospect of repeating 


2) The statement so citer heard in our circles that somehow the out- 
break of the Civil War induced Synod to make this transfer of institutions 
is without the slightest foundation. The idea of merging the two theolog- 
ical seminaries had been discussed for years. When finally, in 1860, Synod 
resolved to take this step, the removal of Concordia College to Fort Wayne 

> _-was a necessary part of the general plan. (Cf. Syn.-Ber. 1860, pp. 59—64.) 
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the class; but his instructors allowed their judgment to be swayed 
by their hope and compassion for the diligent boy and passed him 
into Tertia. ; 


But war always brings hard times, and Schmidt’s parents found 


it impossible to have him come home for the summer vacation. 
H. Succop, the future President of the Illinois District, and H. W. 
Diederich, the future professor of English at Concordia, found 
themselves in the same plight with Schmidt. Fortunately some 
kindly Christian families in Kendallville, Ind., offered to take in 
these homeless waifs for the summer, and to Kendallville they went. 
Diederich took the stage, Schmidt and Succop went on foot. 
Succop was not equal to the task and, footsore and weary as he was, 
he was happy when a lawyer from Fort Wayne came along in his 
buggy and gave him a lift. Schmidt trudged doggedly along and 
finally landed at his destination, the home of Mr. Eichelberg. 


An Entire Class Flunks. 


When the three returned in the fall, they found a peculiar situa- 
tion at the college. Their brilliant Primaners, Crull, Herzer, Stell- 
horn, had gone to the seminary at St. Louis. With them had also 
gone the entire Secunda: Walker, Koch, Nuetzel, Schumm, 
Cl. Seuel, and others; because as theological students in Missouri 
they would not be subject to draft into the army. The Tertia of 
the preceding year had achieved the unique distinction of flunking 
in corpore. “Even Schmidt’s own class had been promoted into this 
Tertia with some measure of mental reservations on the part of the 
faculty, and the two divisions of the resulting class were designated 
as Obertertia and Untertertia. The epidemic of typhoid, no doubt, 
was largely to be blamed for the mess. 


Brilliant Students. 


None who know the intense class spirit that obtains in a school 
of this kind need be told that Schmidt and his fellow-intruders were 
not exactly received with open arms by the original components of 
Tertia. But Schmidt and Frank, later of Evansville, and the 
Norwegian Hovde applied themselves to their studies with such 
diligence that before long their standing as full citizens of the class 
ceased to be questioned. They read, for instance, almost four times 
as much Greek and Latin as was required of the class; and at the 
end of the year these three were promoted with the Obertertia into 
Secunda. 


es 
> 
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The remaining two years passed quietly and eres The 
new blood, furnished by the accession of these three diligent and 
talented students, seemed to have a wholesome influence upon the 
class. Perhaps the fact that for three full years their class was the 
highest in the institution and responsible for good order also had 
a sobering influence. At any rate, there was no more flunking. 
The names of the members of the class: M. and H. Wyneken, 
A. Biewend, H. Sauer, H. Partenfelder, C. Schmidt, J. Zimmer- 
mann, B. Hovde, J. Schmidt, C. Frank, and W. Ernst, mean some- 
thing in the history of the Missouri Synod. The good Lord evidently 
had work for them to do and had chosen His own method of prepar- 
aes. Facing a Choice. 

In June, 1865, Schmidt’s college days being over, then came the 
momentous question, What next? His reluctance to enter the min- 
istty was as strong as ever. Throughout his college years he had 
consistently refused aid from outside sources in order that he might 
upon graduation be under no obligation to any one except his 
parents. But what other career was open to him? That question, 
he knew, would come up as soon as he discussed with his parents 
his plans for the future. As a matter of fact he had no definite 
plans, and he could think of no valid reason why he should not 
comply with his parents’ wishes and become a pastor. Once during 
the summer vacation he did nerve himself to broach the question to 
his mother; but he found that she took it very hard. Finally a brief 
interview with Dr. Walther turned the scale, and in September, 
1865, he went to St: Louis to enter the seminary. 


A Model Class. 


His Fort Wayne classmates were all there. To them it was 
more like a home-coming than anything else — the same old, well- 
known buildings and rooms which they had left but four years ago. 
The St. Louis faculty at that time consisted of four men: Professors 
- Walther, Brohm, Brauer, and Craemer. Two of these, Walther and 
_ Brohm, they knew from their Quintaner days. Small wonder, then, 
that they were not exactly weighed down with the diffidence of new- 
comers and that they, solidly welded together by their three years 
of responsibility at,Fort Wayne, soon made their influence felt in 
the deliberations of the students. “4 

To their surprise they found that Dame Gass the silly old 
jade, had made it a point to go to St. Louis and brand them as 
stubborn and unruly. Preceding classes had gone to the seminary 


in 
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heralded even in public print as models of decorum and all other _y 
student virtues, while the class of 1865 had been characterized as one a 
that would bear watching. The good old Doctor in later life often ; 


chuckled when he recalled that his own class passed through 


St. Louis with never a cloud to mar the serenity of their student life, 


while members of the highly tooted classes on several occasions had 
to appear before the faculty and promise to mend their ways. 


Mrs. Gossip had evidently, as she so often does, mistaken youthful 


spirits for vicious temperament. 


Happy Seminary Days. 
Schmidt’s three years at St. Louis were among the happiest of 
his life. As he listened to the lectures and observed the life of 
Dr. Walther and Professor Craemer, those heroic figures in the Lu- 


theran Church in America, his attitude toward the ministry under- 


went a quick and complete change. He soon came to see in it the 
noblest work to which mortal man can be called. It was Dr. Wal- 
ther, above all, whose deep piety, profound and ready learning, and 
stirring eloquence fired his soul with a desire to fit himself for the 
same blessed calling with all the powers which God had given him. 
To the end of his life he looked upon Dr. Walther as the ideal 
theologian. In his synodical address of 1888, in several historical 
essays in the Lutheraner, and in his contribution to the Denkstein 
he has paid sincere and glowing tribute to the memory of his sainted 
teacher. 
~ During his third year at St. Louis he with two of his classmates, 
Biewend and Wyneken, made a trip to Milwaukee to attend a col- 


loquy between representatives of the Iowa and Missouri synods. It 


was of course very interesting to him to see the two Fritschels, of 
whom he had heard and read so much. Otherwise he had no par- 
ticular business in Milwaukee; but the good Lord knew why he had 
to go. His friend Rev. A. Crull was assistant pastor of Trinity 
Congregation and had procured lodging for him in the home of 
F. Eissfeldt; and here Dr. Schmidt was to meet his future wife, 


sete. Called to a Dead Town. 

A few more months of regular work, and then came the end of 
the year with its examinations and the class banquet. During this 
banquet Rev. Buenger, the President of the Western District, handed 
him his call as pastor to Weston, Mo. He was ordained and in- 
stalled on the Ninth Sunday after Trinity, August 9, 1868, by Rev. 
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f Waeaends Kaus But before assuming his duties 
2 made a vacation trip to Milwaukee, where he attended 
ions of the Northern District, and to Fairfield Center, Ind., 

vK ndallville, where he visited his friend Rev. Stellhorn, bee 


essor at Concordia College. He had not intended to spend more 


piece a few days with his parents; but when he reached-home, he 
found his mother seriously ill, and it was several weeks before he 


found i it possible to set out for his first charge. 
Weston had once been a flourishing trading-post for the cara- 
vans that were headed for the Far West. But now its magnificent 


warehouses stood empty, its harbor was clogged with sand, and other 


towns, still farther west, had taken away its trade. In addition to 
this, the passions excited by the war still divided its citizens into two 
hostile camps. The members of his own congregation were not at 
all like the Lutherans which he had known in Perry County, in 


Fort Wayne, and in Milwaukee. They were unable to see that 


public dances and beer picnics were not proper means for raising 


money for church purposes. All these factors, material and spir- 


itual, convinced Schmidt that there was no hope for a real Lutheran 
church in Weston. Events have proved that he was correct — 
Weston is not listed as one of the stations of the Synodical Con- 


ee A New and Wide Field of Labor. 

In the fall of the following year he received a call as pastor 
to Dallas, Mich. In view of the general situation in Weston, Rev. 
Schmidt felt sure that this unexpected call was an indication that 
the Lord desired to transfer him to a more promising field. So he 
accepted. . 

Conditions in Dallas were entirely different from those in 
Weston. His people were farmers. The majority of them had 
come to America from Mecklenburg and Wurttemberg. They were 
willing to be guided in their spiritual life by the Word of God, and 
their young pastor immediately felt at home among them. It seems 


st that the Methodists had entertained high hopes of adding this rather 


loosely organized band of Lutherans to their fold. They had 
established several preaching-stations within a few miles of the 


church; but Schmidt with his sober doctrinal sermons and his parish- 


school peated too much for them, and they abandoned the field. 
And a wide field it was. Within a radius of more than fifty miles — 
there was not another Lutheran pastor. 

Nor did Schmidt confine his work to his immediate charge. 
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During the four years of his pastorate at Dallas he established three 


other preaching-stations in Clinton County. His wife—he had 


married in 1870 — proved a wonderful help to him. While he was 


trudging at the rate of twelve hundred miles a year through mud, 
sand, and dust in order to serve his scattered Lutherans, she con- 
ducted the school. 

It may have been during some of these wearisome matches 
where he had much time for meditation that the doctrine of election 


began to bother him. He was unable to find a logical bridge be- 


tween God’s universal grace and the election of certain men to 
eternal life. He ascribed his difficulties to his want of mental 
acumen, and at a conference in Grand Rapids he appealed for en- 
lightenment to Rev. A. Crull, whose guest he was. His friend told 
him that no human mind can span the chasm that yawns between 
these two doctrines of the Bible. That was just what Rev. Schmidt 


needed; and when six years later the storm over the doctrine of 


election swept over the Lutheran Church in America, it did not 
catch him unprepared. 


The Call to a Well-Ordered Church. 


He was happy and content in Dallas. Though the work was 
hard and exhausting, he could see that the Lord was with him. It 
was just what he needed to revive his spirit after that disheartening 
year in Weston. Suddenly, like a bolt out of a clear sky, came a call 
to the church of the Holy Cross in Saginaw, one of the oldest and 
largest congregations in the District. He was more than reluctant 
to accept the call; but when men like Fuerbringer, Huegli, Moll, 
and Brauer were appealed to for advice, they all told him that the 
finger of God was beckoning him to a new field. Thus encouraged, 
he laid the matter before the members of his congregation, and they 
gave him, though with sorrowing hearts, a peaceful release. 

Thus he came to Saginaw. In a certain sense it was an easier 
place than Dallas — he found a well-ordered and enlightened con- 
gregation, its members within easy walking distance from the church. 


But in other respects the demands made upon him were very much 


more exacting. On ordinary Sundays he had to deliver a sermon 
in the forenoon and conduct Christenlehre in the afternoon. Christ- 
- mas, Easter, and Pentecost were observed as double festivals and 
called for four sermons. In addition to this, there were ten other 
festivals with two sermons each and week-day services with a sermon 
on all the days of the apostles. 
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| His Unusual Gifts Provided with Wider Fields of Usefulness. 


The work at Saginaw, exacting though it was by reason of the 
many sermons he had to write and commit to memory, served to 
bring him into contact with Rev. O. Fuerbringer, pastor at Franken- 
muth, a man who was to have a very decisive influence upon his life. 
It seems that Fuerbringer, at that time President of the Michigan 
District, almost at once sensed the unusual powers that lay slum- 
bering in the young pastor at Saginaw, and he made up his mind to 
cultivate them and to use them in wider fields. What magic he 
employed to dislodge Schmidt from the fortress of his favorite | 
dictum “Ist meines Amtes nicht” will never be known. Perhaps it 
was nothing more than the deep filial love which Schmidt bore 
toward his aged and saintly friend and the respect which he felt 
toward the President’s office. 

At any rate, Fuerbringer managed to overcome Schmidt’s native 
diffidence and induced him to act-as his representative in a number 
of difficult negotiations with pastors and congregations, this before 
Schmidt held any official position in the organization of the District. 
And the President had reason to be satisfied with the work of his 
substitute. He found that Schmidt never took up a case light- 
heartedly. Before he stepped before a congregation or entered 
a pastor’s study, he had pictured to himself every difficulty that 
might arise and anticipated every objection that might be made; and 
he wrestled with the Lord to show him not only what was right, but 
also the correct way to proceed. 

Thus when the Michigan District thrust into Schmidt’s reluc- 
tant hands the various offices which it had to give, it reaped the 
benefit of the experience gained in these semiofficial activities. One 
office after the other came to him, and Fuerbringer was deeply 
pleased to note the skill with which his young friend fulfilled the 
duties these offices brought with them. On one occasion he went 
so far as to say that there were only two men in Michigan, Crull 


of Grand Rapids and Schmidt of Saginaw, who could write a per- 


fect report, a report that was well worded and brief, yet omitted 


no salient point. 
Elected President of the Michigan District. 
When, in 1882, Fuerbringer was successful in convincing ‘the 
Michigan District that a younger man was needed to cope with the 


responsibilities of the presidential office, Schmidt was elected as his 
successor. Now, power and prestige never meant a thing to 


_ Schmidt, and he throughout his life underestimated to an amazing 
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degree his own talents. Thus he positively refused to ae 


office. But the delegates, urged on by Fuerbringer, just as positive ly : 
refused to rescind their action. The upshot of it was that the — 
District adjourned and had no President. To make the picture 


complete, it must be added that the Vice-President was in Europe 
under a physician’s care. 
That, of course, was an ieaeostle situation. So Fuerbringer 


took his recalcitrant friend in hand. He urged him to consider the 


duty he owed to the Church at large, pledged him his support and 


advice, and finally won him over to assume the burden of the office. _ 
And to Schmidt it was a real burden. When the welfare of im- 


mortal souls made it necessary for him to be firm in dealing with 
men and situations while every impulse of his kindly heart urged 


him to seek a compromise, the inner conflict made him unhappy for 


weeks. Time and again he begged the District to elect some other 
man. He even made it a practise to take the seal of the District 
to the meetings in the hope that he might be able to turn it over to 
a possible successor. When finally, after three terms, his wish was 
granted, there was no happier man in Michigan than Schmidt. 


Called to Concordia College. 

He expected that from now on, for the rest of his life, he would 
be permitted to devote himself to his work as pastor of his congte- 
gation at Saginaw. But the Lord had planned differently. After 
barely three years of quiet and satisfying labors in the midst of his 
flock, in 1894, he was called to serve his old alma mater, Concordia 
College, as its director. He was greatly disturbed and would have 
declined the call; but when men who held responsible positions in 
the Synod, men in whose judgment he trusted, even the faculty at 


St. Louis, urged him to accept, he once more sacrificed his own 


predilections to the call of duty. 

For nine years, from 1894 to 1903, he held the position of 
director, and all the joys and sorrows of a director were his. None 
will ever know with what profound joy he noted the progress and 
followed the career of men and boys whom he had helped to train, 
_ none the keen sorrow when a boy failed to justify the hopes of his 
parents and the Church. Few realize how he suffered under un- 
charitable criticism and such criticism as was prompted by mis- 
information. A director’s life is not a sinecure—as he found out. 
No one was happier than Schmidt when the Lord took the burden 
from him. The writer has often wondered what thoughts may have 
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is successor, the sainted Director Luecke, 
. ty meeting in the old library-room in 
“When the nine-o’clock bell rang, Schmidt went up- 
) ne his last evening devotion. The trampling of many 
t on the stairs and in the halls, then deep silence, a few notes on 
organ, —and then there burst upon our ears with startling 
volume the grand old hymn Nun danket alle Gott. If the boys — 
outsang Schmidt, it was only because the odds against him were too 
great. The faculty members sat there and grinned and Professor 
Crull was sure that the song could be heard as far as Harmar Street. 


Concordia College During Schmidt’s Directorate. 


It was the death of Dr. O. Siemon that gave Schmidt the op- 
portunity to serve the school in a capacity which he really enjoyed. 
Having been elected as Siemon’s successor, he took over as his 
branches Latin in Sexta and Quinta, Hebrew in Secunda and Prima, 
_and all the courses in history. In addition, he consented to serve as 
interim director until his own successor, Martin Luecke, would be 
installed. 

Thus far his life had been a succession of events by which the 
Lord had girded him and led him whither he would not; from now 
on he was to encounter no more sudden turns in the path of his 
life. A minor change was that he handed the classes in Hebrew 
ovet to Dr. G. Schick and took in their stead the Latin course in 


¢ 
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Quarta. In the simple and unobtrusive life of an instructor he was 


thoroughly content and happy. Humanly speaking, he might have 


served many years longer than he actually did; but toward the close 

of the second semester of 1916—17 he noticed that his hearing was 

failing to an alarming degree, and he handed in his resignation. 
Life’s Evening. 

The remaining years of his life were almost ideally suited to 
_ his temperament. Now he had the leisure and the time to revel in 
the treasures which his extensive library of theological books offered 
him and to contribute articles to various church periodicals when 
_and as the spirit moved him. Only once did he appear in public, 
and that was when Dr. L. Fuerbringer, the son of his old mentor and 
friend of his Michigan days, appeared at the commencement exer- 
cises of the college in June, 1921, and in the name of the St. Louis 
faculty conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

He was called to his eternal rest on May 1, 1931. In accordance 
with his expressed wishes he was buried in strictest privacy, only the 
members of his family and a few chosen friends being present. 
He died happy in the confidence that now he would meet face to 
face his Lord and Redeemer, whom he had loved and served so well. 


The Second Triennial Meeting of Concordia 
. Historical Institute. 


By resolution of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the 
constitution of the Institute, the second triennial convention of our 
organization will be held in Milwaukee at the time when the Ev. 
Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States has its convention 
there, June 15 to 25. i= 

Our president has appointed a local committee on arrange- 
ments, and as soon as the points have been definitely established, 
notification of the exact time and place of the meeting will be given. 
If suitable arrangements can be made, the meeting will begin with 
a repast. It is also planned to have an exhibit at the Delegate 
Synod of some of the relics and antiquities of the Institute. 

Attention is hereby directed to the article in the constitution 
on elections: — as 

“The Institute shall at its regular meeting elect a nominating 
committee of five members. 

“The nominating committee shall present a list of candidates, 
two for each elective office, for election.: 
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“All elections shall be by ballot.” 

All those who are planning to attend our triennial meeting are 
se iad ay to notify the undersigned no o later than June 1. 
ficers Be lle in ne proxy Bisel ace will be sent & a iets 

Since the Delegate Synod always draws many of our people 
from all parts of our Church, it is hoped that many members of 
the Institute will see their way tees to come and attend this meeting. 
It surely will be a splendid thing to meet in person all those who 


have banded themselves together in our organization to work in the 


interest of the historical side of our Church’s life and to confer with 


one another on the future program of our Institute. 


W. G. Porack, Secretary, 
801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


A Noteworthy Publication: 


ie last fall the Atlantic District published its history in 
commemoration of its twenty-fifth anniversary. The title-page bears 
the following legend: “The Atlantic District of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States and Its 
Antecedents, by Karl Kretzmann, Secretary and Archivist of the 
District.” The author is well known to the readers of the 


Quarter y through his articles on the history of early Lutheranism 


in the United States. He is widely known, also outside of our 
circles, for his painstaking research work in this field, and the 
splendid fruits of his long years of study are evident on every page 
of this really noteworthy volume of one hundred and sixty closely 
printed pages. 

After a brief preface by the Rev. Arthur Brunn, President of 
the Atlantic District, and an introduction the author tells his story 


- under the following captions: I. Early Lutheranism in the Ter- 
_ ritory of the Atlantic District; II. The Decline of Lutheranism in 


America; III. The Coming of “Missouri”; IV. The Missouri 
Synod in the East; V. The Atlantic District; WI. Missionary 
Activities in the Atlantic District; VII. Institutions in the Atlantic 
District; VIII. Instruments in the Hands of God. Then follows 
Table I, a roster of pastors of the Missouri Synod in the territory 
of the Atlantic Dstrict, of the pastors of the English District in the 
same territory, and of the parish-school teachers; Table II, a roster 
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of the congregations of the Atlantic District; Table III, a list of 
the conventions from 1906 to 1931; and Table IV, comparative 
statistics. There are some 150 illustrations interspersed throughout 
the text, many of them quite rare, giving the book increased interest 
and value. 

While the book will naturally be of special interest to the pas- 
tors and members of the Atlantic District, there is so much in it of 
a more general character that every one at all interested in the his- 
tory of our Church in America will read it with profit. Our lay 
members also will appreciate the author’s succinct story of conditions 
in the East before the “coming of Missouri.” Too little of this 
important period is known, and therefore many people have but 
a hazy, indefinite idea of the contributions of “Missouri” to the 
cause of sound and conservative Lutheranism. 

The Atlantic District is to be congratulated on the publication 
of this excellent memorial of its work, under God, and the scholarly 
author deserves the whole-hearted thanks of every Lutheran in- 
terested in the history of his Church for his self-sacrificing labors in 
giving the Church a really notable book of this kind. 

The volume, 6914, bound in red cloth, with gold title, sold 
at $1, may be ordered from H. F. Holtorf, 69 Fifth Ave., New 
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